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JUST TO REMIND YOU— 


Of the big Sportsmen and Motorboat Show, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, March 
9-14. The Game and Fish Commissions are 
jointly displaying a splendid exhibit there 


That NOW is the time to put up bird 
boxes and to give the old ones a spring house 
cleaning 


To plant food for game this spring and 
summer 


To prevent forest fires 


To get landowners to refrain from burning 
grass fields and brush patches 


To Feed Game and to Get Others to Help 
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AME has suffered one of the most severe winters in 

many years, and soon will be faced with another 
hazard—spring fires. There is probably no other agency 
that takes a greater toll of wildlife than forest, field and 
brush fires, for not only are many birds and animals 
burned to death but their food and cover also are de- 
stroyed. 


The seed stock of small game in a great many parts 
of the State has been sadly depleted, and if we are to 
benefit by its propagation this spring and summer we 
shall have to make a united effort to prevent fires of any 
kind. ' 


It behooves every good sportsman to contact the land- 
owners in his vicinity and urge them not to practice 
burning, or, at least, to confine their activities to as 
limited an area as is feasible in order to save the homes 
of our wild creatures. 


The burning of brush patches by farmers may seem 
harmless, but it destroys wildlife habitat, and if a con- 
flagration is permitted to spread it will devastate large 
natural nesting and breeding areas for our furred and 
feathered friends, and may even threaten or destroy 
fences or farm buildings. 


Brush burning for the most part is done merely to im- 
prove the esthetic value of the farm. The modern land- 
owner thinks mostly in terms of artistic farm improve- 
ment, laying all his fence rows bare, burning brush- 
covered ravines, and otherwise denuding his property of 
the very things which are so essential to wildlife. These 
farms may go on producing good crops for some time, 
but when the valuable game and song birds are driven 
out because of lack of nesting and breeding areas, noxi- 
ous insects and weed seeds will increase tremendously 
and destroy many crops. 


Examples of this type of farm management have been 
brought to the attention of the Game Commission on 
numerous occasions, and the problem was solved only 
after fence rows were permitted to become upgrown and 
weed patches left here and there among the ravines. 


Those who go astream for trout are also urged to use 
the utmost caution while in dry forested areas. Be sure 
vour match, cigarette, or pipe ashes are out before you 
discard them, and throw dirt or water on your camp 
fire before you leave it. 


H’S Pennsylvania’s system of predatory animal con- 
trol outlived its usefulness, according to modern 
day methods of game management, or has it not? 

Is the payment of approximately $125,000 annually 
for bounties on certain species wholly responsible for 
their effective control, or would these same species, or 
most of them, be just as diligently sought without the 
inducement of any monetary reward? 

If the payment of bounties is essential, might it not be 
wise to delegate to the Game Commission the responsi- 
bility for fixing the rate as changing conditions warrant? 

These are very important questions which have arisen 
during the past few years and they demand the careful 
consideration of every wildlife conservation organiza- 
tion in the state. 

It has been said by some who have given the problem 
serious thought that most predators are killed incidental 
to other activities; that they would be killed anyhow be- 
cause of their destructiveness; and that the money now 
spent to control them could be used to better advantage 
in promoting other effective methods to increase the 
game supply. 

On the other hand there are some who are bound by 
tradition—a tradition that had for its beginning the 
payment of bounties as far back as 1683 when ten 
shillings. for dog wolves and fifteen shillings for male 
wolves were paid Pennsylvania residents for claims 
which first had to be approved by his Majesty, the King 
of England. . From that year on, with few exceptions, 
Pennsylvania has.always had a bounty of some sort on 
one species or another—and the practice is still in vogue. 

That it was one of the fundamental programs in bring- 
ing back the game supply during the early history of 
game conservation is not to be denied, but whether it 
continues to play as equally an important part now, or 
will in the future, is another matter entirely. 

Considering the present system it must be admitted 
that it is not wholly applicable to present day needs. 
Bounties are set by legislative action, and remain con- 
stant from year to year whether the species involved 
warrant payment of bounties or not. The general as- 
sembly has cooperated whole-heartedly with the Game 
Commission in maintaining wise laws for the benefit 
of wildlife, nevertheless, it limits the power of the Game 
Commission so far as the administration of this problem 
is concerned. If the Board of Game Commissioners had 
discretionary power to regulate bounties as changing 
conditions warrant there would be no possible danger of 
any species being reduced beyond the needs to conserve 
game, or of money being foolishly spent to effect the con- 
trol of any species which does not need the incentive of 
a bounty to accomplish it. 
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Wildlife Management by State Agencies 


By Nicholas Biddle 


President, Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 


N “order that my views on this important 

subject may be more fully understood, 
permit me to review briefly the methods we 
have pursued in Pennsylvania and some of 
the problems which now confront us. 

Our Game Commission began its work in 

1896. We have always adhered to a con- 
sistent policy, notwithstanding numerous 
changes in the personnel of the Board. 
Slight variations were made from time to 
time to meet altered conditions, but the 
basic policies laid down forty years ago still 
stand. 
' These four decades readily divide them- 
selves into two major periods. The first 
twenty years, with meagre funds appro- 
priated by the Legislature, were devoted to 
laying the groundwork, to planning the pro- 
gram. The second twenty years were de- 
voted to the development and execution of 
the plan. 

Up to the end of the first period, the maxi- 
mum sum available in any year was $49,000. 
Then we began to expend the increased 
funds, made available through the Hunter’s 
License Law, and our program was ex- 
panded and developed accordingly. While 
in 1915 we began working on a basis of ap- 
proximately $250,000 today we are spend- 
ing over $1,250,000 annually in an effort to 
supply game for an army of nearly 600,000 
resident hunters and 5000 to 6000 of our 
neighbors who come to enjoy the sport with 
us. From this, you will note that Pennsyl- 
vania has about one-tenth of the licensed 
hunters in the United States. 

I might add that our Fish Commission also 
is expanding in the neighborhood of $450,000 
annually to supply the wants of the anglers, 
or together we are spending almost $1,750,- 
000 every year in an effort to maintain good 
hunting and fishing in Pennsylvania. 

Now, as to present problems, and how 
we are tackling them, approximately half 
of our 45,000 square miles are covered with 
second growth forests, the balance being 
devoted to farms and small woodlands. We 
early developed a very rigid set of game 
laws, with short seasons and small bags. 
Next we launched an extensive program of 
forest-game management through the de- 
velopment of a series of game refuges. Later 
we started to buy lands solely for game 
purposes. 

Today, on our more than 1,500,000 acres 
of State Forests, 500,000 acres of State 
Game Lands, and almost 750,000 acres of 
National Forests, we are maintaining 192 
game refuges, varying in size from 100 acres 
up to 38000 acres, containing an aggregate 
area of 132,804 acres. All of the balance of 
this large area is open to public hunting. 

We have developed four game farms, 
upon which we raise ringneck pheasants, 
bobwhite quail, wild turkeys and other game 
in large quantities for stocking purposes. 
We also have imported and liberated many 
thousands of rabbits, bobwhite quail, Hun- 
garian partridges, pheasants and several 
thousand deer. Extensive winter game feed- 


Address before the 
North American, Wildlife Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. ©., February 6, 19386 


ing programs also are an important feature 
of our work, and during the past twenty 
years we have expended over $2,000,000 in 
the control of predators. 

Due to very favorable conditions at the 
beginning of our expansion program, with 
most of our forest lands then recently cut 
over, which furnished ideal feeding and 
breeding grounds, we made unusual pro- 
gress, especially with our forest game. 

But conditions have changed very radic- 
ally during the past twenty years. An effi- 
cient forest fire protection system has been 





Fred 


Fisher of 
County, with female pheasants released on 


Paradise, Lancaster 


two acre farm game refuge. This winter 
he fed many ringnecks, quail and rabbits 
on this small sanctuary. 


in effect for many years. As a result of this 
protection, we now have many areas where 
the second growth timber is becoming large, 
thereby shading out the undergrowth so 
essential as browse for deer and as cover 
and food for the smali game which inhabits 
our forests. We failed to keep our deer 
herds under reasonable control and now it 
is feared we have reached the “upper ceil- 
ing” in deer abundance until such time as 
extensive lumbering operations again be- 
come the vogue. This also has adversely 
affected our grouse, snowshoe rabbits and 
other terrestrial forest species, which thrive 
best on newly cut-over forest and brush 
lands. 


We sought to alleviate the present situa- 
tion by buying thousands of acres primarily 
for game lands, upon which we might 
manage cover conditions solely in the in- 
terest of the game crop, and which would 
also assure ample public hunting grounds. 


The problem on our forest lands now is 
to set up and execute a comprehensive plan 
of treatment or management in order to re- 
Store suitable food and cover conditions, To 
date it has not been possible to conduct 
wholesale thinning and patch-butting opera- 
tions necessary to open up the crown cano- 
pies of the trees on these areas so as to 
encourage sprout growth to* furnish browse 
for deer, and berry and nutbearing shrubs 
to supply food for small game _ species. 
Consequently, we now plan to cut heavily, 
both on our 500,000 acres of State Game 
Lands and elsewhere, if satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made, so as to have one- 


acre patches distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the forest where underbrush 
and other open-cover growth has been 


shaded out. 


Just what percentage of any given area 
should be so treated to provide the most 
favorable game habitat we do not know and 
apparently no one else has determined it. 
As a start, we contemplate cutting about 
five acres out of every hundred, evenly dis- 
tributed over a given unit, then continue 
these cuttings from year to year on a defi- 
nite rotation basis. 


Old roads and numerous trails, not auto- 
mobile highways, are also being cut through 
our State Game Lands to provide fire pro- 
tection. These openings will result in an 
increased supply of game food. The present 
CCC program, while condemned in many 
quarters, has been helpful to our game in 
many of Pennsylvania's forests, Its only 
doubtful feature has been the construction 
of improved roads into our few remaining 
wilderness areas which will make them, in 
our opinion, too readily accessible. 


Planting food and cover patches on aban- 
doned farm lands has been conducted on an 
experimental basis, with reasonable satis- 
factory results. However, efforts to raise 
food-bearing and cover shrubs and trees in 
heavily populated deer territory, have, in 
many instances, been almost a total failure. 
Deer have frequently eaten such plantings, 
including young forest tree seedlings, al- 
most aS rapidly as they were set out. 

I am convinced, nevertheless, that our 
present forest game problems can be solved 
by state agencies, especially if we control 
our deer herds to avoid overstocking, and 
that a proper balance between the game 
supply and available food and cover can be 
restored by management. 

And now for our more serious problem, 
which is:—What can the State do to help 
improve the wildlife habitat on privately- 
owned farm lands in regions far remote 
from our extensive forest holdings? 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Breeding Experiments with the Whitetail Deer 





‘ the sex ratio of the 
A Pennsylvania deer herd had become 
grossly out of balance. Such was due to the 
fact that from 1907 the hunters of the Com- 
monwealth had been legally allowed to 
shoot only male deer. When the “deer prob 
lem” in its various phases became glaringly 
apparent, the sex ratio of the herd became 
a point of bitter discussion. 

Little was known about the _ breeding 
habits of deer and, accordingly, the Game 
Commission in 1930 began 2 five-year ex- 
periment designed to throw some light on 
the subject. 

At the outset of the work, it was realized 
that experimental conditions which would 
exactly duplicate those found in the wild 
could not be set up. Thus, it was known 
that the results obtained from the experi- 
ment could not be generally applied to deer 
in the natural state, but, at the same time, 
it was felt that they might bring out some 
practical points. 

The experiment was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1935 and a description of the methods 
of experimentation and the results obtained 


S EARLY as 1925, 


therefrom will be found in the following 
paragraphs. 
The experimental area consisted of 


twenty-three acres of land in the vicinity 
of Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, a region naturally inhabited 
by deer. The entire acreage was enclosed 
by a “deer-proof” fence, eight feet in height. 
Approximately twelve acres of the land con- 
tained a good stand of brush growth, chiefly 
scrub-oak and aspens; some five acres had 
grown to sod; three acres were in swamp 
grass; while the remaining three acres were 
at the start of the experiment planted to 
clover, soy-beans, vetch and rape. A stream 
of good water flowed through the area which 
also contained a small grove of second- 
growth trees of appreciable size. A com- 
bination shelter and feed house was erected 
within the enclosure. 

The general method of experimentation 
was as follows: In the fall of 1930 an 
eighteen month old buck of somewhat less 


Nursing Time 


By Richard Gerstell 





weight 
three does of breed- 
The following year the male fawns 


than average size and 
in the enclosure with 


was placed 
ing age. 
produced were removed from the area, 
while the adult does and the young females 
were left in the pen with the original buck, 
and other were added from time to 
time. This procedure was followed in each 
successive year so that the buck annually 
mated with an increasing number of doe, 
many of which were his own daughters. 

The experimental animals subsisted chiefly 
on the grazing and browse naturally af- 
forded by the area, but limited amounts of 
concentrated foods, including corn, oats and 
a standard brand of cow feed, were at all 
times made available. Such food kept the 
deer in excellent condition throughout the 
experimental period. 


does 


Before stating the results obtained from 
the experiment, it is only fair to say that, 
due to the nature of the experimental area, 
it was impossible accurately to count each 
year the total number of fawns born in the 
pen. Accordingly, wherever figures relative 
to the number of fawns produced are given, 
they represent the animals actually ob- 
served and definitely counted, but not nec- 
essarily the total number produced. Also, 
and again due to the type area employed, 


Group of deer at 
mental Park. 


Experi- 


it was impossible to note many points of 
interest and significance which might have 
been determined had the experiment been 
conducted on an area of different type. Such 
an enclosure would, however, not have of- 
fered the similarities to wild conditions 
which were afforded by the pen employed. 

As already pointed out, the experimental 
area contained in the fall of 1930 one buck 
and three does. All three does gave birth 
to fawns in the late spring of the following 
year. 

In the fall of 1931, the buck was enclosed 
with seven does of breeding age. One doe 
was killed by dogs during the winter, but it 
appears that all seven had been bred and 
six are known to have fawned in 19382, 

In November, 1932, nine adult does were 
confined with the buck. Again all does were 
successfully bred and produced fawns. 


The fall of 1933 saw the buck confined 
with twelve does. These females were all 
successfully bred and produced fifteen or 


more fawns. It is thus apparent that at 
least three of the does produced twins. 

The experimental area contained in Oc- 
tober, 1934, the buck and twenty does of 
breeding age. In November two of the does 
were shipped to a zoo, while a third, blind 
in one eye, was severely injured during the 
early winter. The remaining seventeen does 
were bred by the buck and produced twenty- 
one or more fawns, showing that at least 
four females produced twin offspring. Also, 
the fact must not be overlooked that the 
two does removed in November had possibly 
been bred by the buck and that the blind 
doe may have been bred, but aborted be 
cause of injury. In other words, it is def- 
initely known that the one buck success- 
fully bred seventeen does and may possibly 
have bred twenty does. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Wildlife Conference Launches 
Federation Plan 


HE North American Wildlife Confer- 

ence, held at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C., February 3 to 7, succes- 
sor to the American Game Conference held 
in New York for 21 years, was justly and 
unanimously acclaimed the most progres- 
sive movement yet undertaken to arouse 
greater interest in a nation wide program 
of wildlife conservation, and to set in mo- 
tion the machinery for effectively carrying 
it out. 

Over 2000 delegates from Canada, Mexico 
and the United States attended the Con- 
ference, many of them taking active part 
in the discussions. 

President Roosevelt, in a message pre- 
sented by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, expressed the sentiments of 
the entire gathering when he said: 

“It has long been my feeling that there 
has been lack of a full and complete pub- 
lie realization of our wildlife plight, of 
the urgency of it, and of the many social 
and economic values that wildlife has to 
our people, This, and the firm belief in 
the ability of the American people to face 
facts, to analyze problems, and to work 
out a program which might remedy the 
situation, is what impelled me to call the 
North American Wildlife Conference. 

“Our present wildlife situation is more 
than a local one, It is national and inter- 
national. I sincerely hope that with the 
help of good neighbors to the north and 
south of us, your Conference will unite 
upon a common purpose and a common 
program.” 

F. A. Sileox, Chief of the Forest Service, 
and by appointment Chairman of the Con- 
ference, forcefully outlined its purpose and 
called upon all present to support it in policy 
and principle. He received a splendid ova- 
tion, as did “Ding” Darling, former chief 
of the U. S. Biological Survey; Senator Key 
Pittman, Chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources; Hon. Harold lL. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior; Ex-Senator Harry B. Hawes 
of Missouri; Hon. A, Willis Robertson 
Chairman of the Special House Committee 
on Wildlife Conservation, and Ira N. Gab- 
rielson, present Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey. 

“Ding” Darling in his stirring address on 
the wildlife crisis sounded the keynote of 
the whole Conference when he said: “Will 
the constituents of these governments ac- 
cept the opportunity which is here offered 
to organize for coordinated and constructive 
action? Or will the interests of wildlife 
conservation continue, as in the past, to re 
main a spiritual presence without material 
force?” 

Senator Pittman and Major Robertson 
both hit the nail on the head when they said 
that the special wildlife committees of the 
House and Senate were doing a good work 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


but that they could only recommend certain 
proposals to the several House and Senate 
committees who have the power to report 
out bills, and that unless there is a strong 
public opinion behind such proposals they 
will get nowhere. 

They both recommended that these special 
committees be made standing committees 
with full power to report out bills of major 
importance to the Nation’s program for 
wildlife restoration. 

It is regrettable that space does not per- 
mit the presentation of the many enthusias- 
tic addresses and scientific and educational 
papers. Suffice it to say that they were of 
the highest order and imparted the latest 
information in their respective fields. 





L. Hanna, sportsman, and J. Groff, 
farmer, both of Paradise, Lancaster 
County, work hand in hand to protect and 
feed wildlife. 


Pennsylvania was splendidly represented, 
80 delegates having officially registered. 
Two members of the Game Commission at- 
tended, Major Nicholas Biddle, President of 
the Board and Frank B. Foster, the former 
delivering a paper on Thursday afternoon 
at the general session, which is published 
in full in this issue. 

Other members of the staff also attended, 
including Seth Gordon, Executive Secretary, 
who officially played an important part in 
the development and management of the 
Conference; Judd Turner, Assistant Secre- 
tary; W. Gard Conklin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands, and James N. Mor- 
ton, his Assistant; W. C. Shaffer, Director 


of the Bureau of Protection; Leo A. Lutt- 
ringer, Jr., Chief of Education, and Dr. 
Charles S. Apgar, Assistant; Charles W. 
Wessell, Chief of Propagation and Game 
Farms; and Richard Gerstell, Chief of 
Game Research and Distribution, the latter 
two of whom presented papers dealing with 
their respective activities at the special 
forenoon sessions, of which there were 
twelve. 

The Pennsylvania Game, Fish; and For- 
estry Departments jointly displayed an edu- 
cational exhibit which elicited much favor- 
able comment from all who viewed it. 

The General Conference sessions were 
well attended, notwithstanding the many 
special sessions which ran concurrently. A 
common complaint was that the program 
was entirely too large, and delegates found 
it difficult to hear only a portion of the dis- 
eussions in which they were interested. 

Remarks by Hon. Harold L. Ickes were 
both stimulating and enlightening, and the 
discussion on the solution of the wildlife 
restoration problems by education, by pri- 
vate agencies, and by management were of 
inestimable value. 

Those contributing to this important pro- 
gram included Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. C. B. Smith, Assistant Director 
of Education, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Tom Wallace, Editor of the Louisville 
Times, Louisville, Ky.; Frank E. Mullen, of 
the Radio Corporation of America, New 
York City; and John H. Baker, of the Na- 
tional Audubon Societies, all of whom 
stressed the educational side of the program. 

Mr. Mullen in his discussion held that the 
best method for putting across the conserva- 
tion program over the air is by dramatiza- 
tion, and that the rank and file will not 
listen to the cut and dried talks which are 
utilized today by some agencies. 

Professor Aldo Leopold, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and L. J. Naber, President of 
the National Grange, Columbus, Ohio, both 
discussed game management by private agen- 
cies. 


Mr. Leopold stated: “The expansion of 
conservation activities is decidedly lopsided 
in that the private agencies, meaning the 
farmers, are practically excluded. To get 
either quantity or quality in conservation 
it is essential to work over extensive areas 
rather than to work over limited areas. 
Game management on small areas does not 
produce the desired results. Let us by all 
means have sufficient shooting grounds, but 
let us also have management on extensive 
areas including the privately-owned land. It 
is out of the question to accommodate 
hunters on public shooting grounds alone.” 

Mr. Elliott S. Barber, President of the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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GAME FEEDING PROGRAM 
GREATEST IN HISTORY 


The enthusiasm with which the citizens 
of Pennsylvania responded to the Game 
Commission’s campaign to feed wildlife dur 
ing the heavy snows was almost unbeliev 
able. Every agency interested in the out- 
doors joined hands in putting the program 
across. 

The Game Commission is in receipt of 
hundreds of reports. from organizations and 
individuals citing their activities, some of 
them very unique, and while we would like 
to publish them all, lack of space prevents 
such a gesture. 

Many sportsmen’s organizations spent 
much of their club funds to purchase feed: 
some of them held raffles and otherwise 
sought to raise revenue for this purpose: 
and intrepid airplane pilots throughout the 
state cooperated with sportsmen’s clubs by 
dropping grain “bombs” in remote sections. 

Farmers, boy scouts, rural mail carriers, 
of railway trains, 4-H clubs, CCC 
camps, bird clubs and other interested or- 
ganizations and individuals also did a 
wonderful work. 

Numerous State departments also cooper 
ated, and fish wardens, state foresters, dog 
law enforcement officers, and Department of 
Highway workers all contributed their 
share in the emergency. 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Youth’s Administration gave employment to 
over 1600 boys living principally in the rural 
sections. The Game Commission furnished 
the feed and the boys distributed it under 
the proper supervision of local Game Pro 
tectors. 


crews 


This little fellow was hav- 
ing a hard time of it until 
picked up by some sports- 
men and _ “fed. Photo by 
“Pittsburgh Press.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


All of these agencies combined to assist 
the Game Commission and its field officers 


so splendidly that only the highest tribute 
can be paid them for their support. 


Other agencies, not directly concerned 
with the wildlife conservation movement 
contributed nobly. Local granneries and 


grain elevators gave hundreds of bushels of 
corn and feed and many hardware 
stores contributed generously in implements. 

Lastly, too much cannot be said about the 
press, the radio and other news disseminat 


scratch 


ing agencies without which the program 
could not possibly have gained such mo- 
mentum, and which was kept alive by the 


repeated announcements of these units. 


SKUNK SEASON EXPLAINED 

The extension of the skunk season to in 
clude the month of March evoked 
criticism at the outset from those who do 
not fully understand the reasons for it. 


some 


The season was declared because field 
officers of the Game Commission, as well as 
hundreds of fair-minded sportsmen and 
landowners, insisted that the State is over- 
run with skunks, and that unless these 
animals are thinned out considerably the 
game supply will suffer; furthermore, no 


attempt by the Board to relieve conditions 
would undoubtedly precipitate a general 
move on the part of the farmers to secure 
legislation removing all protection from 


these fur-bearers. Farmers, particularly, 
have become embittered because of the al- 
leged ravages of skunks. 

The chief purpose, therefore, in extend- 


ng the skunk season is to provide a legal 
method by which their surplus numbers may 
he reduced to meet the emergency. 

Those who protested complained that 
many of the skunk pelts will not be prime 
during March, and consequently not worth 
This part be true, although 


may in 


taking. 








WANT RECORD KILLS 


The Game Commission is eager to 
secure authenic reports, and photo- 
graphs if possible, of the largest deer 
and bears killed in the State over a 
period of years. This data, as it be- 
comes available, will appear in the 
GAME NEWS. 

Weights, unless taken on legitimate 
scales and duly witnessed, will not 
be accepted. It has been found that 
most of the 250-pound deer and 500- 
pound bears weighed on the hoof in 
camp are reduced by half when 
placed upon legitimate scales. 











there are some fur buyers who insist that 
pelts taken at least up to the middle of 
March will still be worth buying. 

The purpose is not to encourage intensive 
trapping operations, or to mislead anyone 
concerning the value of March pelts. The 
Game Commission is anxious to conserve the 
fur resources, consistent with other prob- 
lems confronting them and are confident this 
extension of the legal trapping season will 
not destroy too many breeding animals, 

It now seems to be pretty generally agreed 
that it would have been wiser not to delay 
the opening of the skunk season for one 
month last fall, although by so doing many 
game birds and animals were undoubtedly 
saved and sportsmen were not annoyed by 
having their dogs caught in traps. Unfor- 
tunately, however, weather conditions in 
December and January were such that not 
nearly enough skunks were trapped, there- 
fore the only legal method for effecting a 
further reduction of the surplus required 
un extension of time to do it. 

The Commission hopes that all concerned 
meeting this emergency. 


will cooperate in 
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ABSENTEE LANDOWNERS 
JEOPARDIZING GAME FEEDING 
PROGRAM 


“Carry a Handaxe to Feed Deer” 

“Carry a handaxe instead of toting a bale 
of hay,” is the advice of the Game Com- 
mission to those who want to help feed the 
starving deer. 

The Commission has been informed that 
many sportsmen’s organizations and other 
interested individuals have been distribut- 
ing timothy hay as food for deer. This is 
not good practice, as. very little if any is 
eaten by the animals. Alfalfa and clover 
hay, if properly distributed, especially when 
salted, is readily eaten by deer, although 
most people make the mistake of placing 
too large a quantity at one place. Then the 
hungry deer over-eat, and being unable to 
assimilate it rapidly, become impacted, drink 
a lot of water to relieve the congestion, and 
subsequently die. If alfalfa or clover is 
spread in small quantities over large areas 
there is little likelihood the animals will 
over-eat, 

The most practical method of feeding deer 
in winter is to cut three-fourths way off 
and break down, preferably two or three 
feet from the ground, small red maple or 
aspen saplings, leaving them lie where they 
fall. Experiments have proved in almost 
every instance that the deer quickly find 
and browse on this, their natural food. 

Promiscuous eutting of such trees, which 
have no particular market value, should not 
be encouraged. Before any trees are cut at 
all, especially on State Forests and State 
Game Lands, local officials of those depart- 
ments should be contacted. They know 
where such cuttings can be made to the best 
advantage, and will be only too glad to give 
volunteers the benefit of their advice.  Pri- 
vate landowners will also cooperate if prop- 
erly approached. 

Reports from field officers and interested 
sportsmen indicate that large game is suf- 
fering most in remote wilderness areas and 
on untenanted lands. Mr. Dalton Bell, 
President of the Lycoming County Sports- 








DRUNKEN HUNTERS FACE 
PUNISHMENT 


“Drunkenness in the hunting field 
will be punished by license revoca- 
tions whenever the necessary evidence 
is forthcoming,” warned Seth Gordon, 
Executive Secretary of the Game 
Commission, at the recent annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

The challenge came in response to 
a charge by one of the delegates that 
last fall there was entirely too much 
drunkenness in the woods during the 
hunting season, and that in the in- 
terest of safety the practice should 
be stopped. 

Mr. Gordon promptly pledged the 
aid of the Commission’s field force in 
the elimination of drunken hunters, 
and urged that all true’ sportsmen 
cooperate. 

In a later interview he said, “Un- 
less our fields and forests are reason- 
ably safe for all they are safe for 
i0one! There is no greater menace to 
human life than a drunk man with a 
high-powered rifle or a shotgun. This 
is one menace that must be elimi- 
nated.” 

Officials of the Game Commission 
have expressed the opinion that very 
few of Pennsylvania’s 600,000 licensed 
hunters are so completely unmindful 
of their own welfare, or the lives of 
their fellow hunters, but that even 
these few must not go unpunished. 
Revoking licenses is usually a more 
severe penalty than a cash fine, be- 
cause no one wants to be denied the 
right to hunt, neither is the ignominy 
of such blacklisting relished. 








Game Refuge 
Elmer Pilling, 
County, with Red Fox, 


Keeper 
Centre 


Sunset on 


Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 


man’s Association, for example, reports a 
great many cases of this sort in that region 
where the owners of hunting camps live in 
distant cities and consequently do not know 
such serious conditions exist. It has been 
suggested that these owners contact their 
caretakers or other nearby sportsmen at 
once and instruct them to feed the wildlife. 
In the absence of a caretaker, local sports- 
men’s clubs should be granted the privilege 
of cutting feed for deer on this untenanted 
private property. Some counties have a 
great deal of this privately owned land. 
Wildlife thereon must be fed. The Commis- 
sion and the sportsmen feel that if these 
absentee owners are indifferent or do not 
know about these dire conditions, they 
should be notified by friends immediately so 
that those interested may have the privilege 
of trespassing on their lands to feed the 
starving game. 


SPECIAL LICENSES 
The following special licenses have been 
issued from June 1, 1935 to January 31, 
1936 : 


TN os dink Ba Re Sado S50 228 
WUrTee OWR SH oo oka 57 
Ferret Breeder’s ............. 1 
Propagating ........ Bhd ee te Se 326 
CORGCIII iiss cee eid « ee 19 
Fur Dealer’s ($5.00) ......... 200 
Fur Dealer’s ($10.00) ........ 287 
Fur Dealer’s ($50.00) ........ 15 
le OU ok 56s >. craweaaae 44 
fi! By yo) aa Rae Rai eter 1 


PROMOTES GAME NEWS 

Game Protector Pattison of Erie County, 
is to be highly commended for his efforts 
in interesting the sportsmen of that county 
in the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News. AS a re- 
sult of his circularization program among 
the Presque Isle Sportsmen's League, he re- 
cently submitted 362 subscriptions. His goal 
is 500, 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
NATIONAL FORESTRY 


The year 1936 represents the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the National Government’s first 
step in forestry and the thirty-first birth- 
day of the United States Forest Service. 
“America is a forest nation,” declares F. A. 
Silcox, Chief of the Federal Forest Depart- 
ment, 

Almost sixty years ago Congress recom- 
mended some research in forestry and much 
valuable forest data was accumulated and 
correlated. In 1886 a Department of For- 
estry got under way and in 1891 it began 
to develop. By 1893 seventeen and a half 
million acres had been set aside. 

In 1898 Gifford Pinchot was named head 
of the Forest Division, and in 1905 the 
Forest Department was organized in its 
present form during the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Another im- 
portant step in Forestry came in 1924, when 
authorization and appropriations were 
granted for cooperation with the states. In 
1933 the first Civilian Conservation Corps 





was established, and with this increased 
man-power and funds great strides have 
been made in forest restoration and pro- 


tection, 








Dr. Ned Dearborn, Edward A, Prible and John J. Slautterbach, the latter former 
Secretary of the Game Commission, appraise merits of alive and unhurt entries in the 
1985 trap contest sponsored by the American Humane Association. Next month's is- 
sue will carry illustrations of some of the jaw traps which were awarded prizes. The 
contest was divided in three divisions: Traps for taking alive and unhurt; traps to 





hold without injury; and traps that kill their victims without suffering. 


JOHN M. PHILLIPS ILL 


Word reached the Commission recently 
that John M. Phillips, grand old man of 
conservation, was confined to his home with 
an illness which may keep him there for 
several months. A word to the convalescent 
often assures a speedy recovery. 


237 “DUCKPORTS” 


A vast system of “duckports” has been 
established in 44 states the past year by 
the More Game Birds Foundation. 

These happy landing places, voluntarily 
set aside and developed by public and pri- 
vate sources, form chains along the migra- 
tory flyways. Each link offers the web- 
footed fliers opportunities to “refuel” with 
food and water undisturbed on their 
seasonal cross-country migrations. 

The refuges, numbering 237, range from a 
model $75,000 project developed with WPA 
aid in Chicago’s Jackson Park, to a section 
of the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass, Texas, 
and from Lubec, Maine, to Santa Barbara, 
California. 





Many Clubs Are Including the 

Pennsylvania Game News With 

All Memberships and the Plan is 
Proving Popular. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture just released a new bulletin, known 
363, on the Migration of 


North American Birds, by Frederic C. Lin- 


as Circular No. 


ecoln, a Senior Biologist of the Biological 
Survey. It can be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


for ten cents 





Nail 
Holds % 
vised by Fred Hess, Philadelphia, Pa. 


keg feeder with funnel inside. 
peck of fine scratch feed. De- 





iverett, 


Stanley Gump 
helped member of the local chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League locate many Ccov- 
eys of quail during the recent heavy 


Rex, owned by 


snows. Feeding shelters were then built 
to attract and hold the birds. Farmers 
who helped cooperate were Joe Dibert, 
Marshall VanHorn, A. L. Cowan, and H. 
L. Cline. 


WATERFOWL INVENTORY 


The second annual inventory of migratory 
waterfowl spending the winter in the United 
States was taken on January 24, under the 
direction of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 


Survey. Results will not be known until 
figures are tabulated 
WANTS BACK COPIES 
Mr. E. J. Flesher, R. D. 7, Box 125B, 


Pittsburgh (2), Pa. is very interested in 
securing copies of the April, 1933 and March, 
1934 GAME News. The commission’s supply 
is exhausted and if any reader has extra 
copies of the issues mentioned Mr. Flesher 
would be glad to buy them from you. 
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Barred Owl 


GAME KILL 


Species 1934 1935 
RE D5 Dates 21,137 (bucks 23,802 
(does 46,668 
oS re (Season closed) 402 
OO 1,924,935 1,971,505 
Varying Hares 17,995 8,659 
Squirrels ....... 11,820,571 1,193,856 
TUPKOVS  oscsua es 4,167 4,498 
Pheasants ...... 243,599 281,000 
Raccoons ....... 34,409 33,579 
ee eee 195,360 217,247 
Woodeock ...... 30,386 36,856 
TS ee 33,100 20,456 
Shorebirds ...... 11,210 12,390 
6565 <<'echove 135,480 190,955 
Blackbirds ...... 83,920 


90,274 


GAME EXHIBIT POPULAR 


The Game Commission’s exhibit at the 
Farm Show this year proved so attractive 
and educational that it was taken to the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., and 
displayed jointly with exhibits of the Fish 
Commission and the Department of Forests 
and Waters at the North American Wild- 
life Conference, February 3 to 7. It will also 
be displayed jointly with the Fish Commis- 
sion’s exhibit at the big Sportsmen’s Show 
to be held in Philadelphia, March 9 to 14. 
This speaks well of the educational efforts 
of the Commission. 

Walter E, Wolfe of Williamsport retired 

as President of the Consolidated Sports- 
men’s Association of Lycoming County after 
many years of active service in that organi- 
zation. He succeeded Samuel C. Castner, 
who relinquished the presidency in Febru- 
ary, 1935, to serve as a member of the Game 
Commission. The Association will continue 
to prosper under the leadership of D. W. 
Bell, however. The membership is now 
1,783. 
Club, Roxboro, Pa., 
unusual holiday shoot and _ six 
feminine shooters carried off honors and 
were awarded turkeys. They were: Mrs. 
Granville Worrell, champion woman shot of 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Fred W. Hess, Mrs. W. 
H. Hughes, Mrs. T. L. Bean, Mrs. W. W. 
Cockran and Mrs. R. R. Titus, all of Phila- 
delphia. 


The Roxboro Gun 


held an 
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1935 HUNTING ACCIDENTS (SUBJECT TO CHANGE) 








Large Game 





No Red Worn 


ieiaiaie es 10 109 119 








Small Game Buck Anterless 
Non Non Non Grand 
Fatal Fatal Total Fatal Fatal Fatal Fatal Total Total 
Number of Accidents .... 31 214 245 13 17 11 21 62 307 
Melt TeGetes” ona cecaces 19 39 58 5 8 1 7 21 79 
Inflicted by Others ..... 12 175 187 8 9 10 14 41 228 
Injured by a, 
a ae are 1 10 11 8 12 10 15 45 56 
PRE ae wee seees ass 30 203 233 3 4 1 6 14 247 
Other than Firearm .. ... la 1 2b i |. Sas 3 4 
Stray Beet «062.0066. ae 36 36 3 ena 6 5 14 50 
Red Worn by Victim: 
COE ici aay eines aoe 35 35 3 2 1 6 41 
Bea. Gn BOGE .sise vnc 2 14 16 1 aa es as 1 17 
Red Cap and Back .. ... 17 17 3 4 2 8 17 34 
1 


5 6 5 17 136 





Injured or Killed in Mistake for Game 


Small Game—Fatal ...... 1 Groundhog 
1 Pheasant 
Small Game—Non Fatal ..8 Squirrels 
1 Grouse 
1 Rabbit 
Buck Season—Non Fatal .1 deer 
Anterless Season—Fatal ..2 deer 


Ustimated 614,617 Resident 
One killed out of every 11,175 hunters. 

One injured out of every 2,439 hunters. 
One accident out of every 2,002 hunters. 


COMMISSION ESTABLISHES 
FIRST PERMANENT TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN U. S. 


Within the next few weeks the Game 
Commission will establish the first per- 
manent training school for game protectors 
in the United States, thus forging another 
step forward in game law enforcement. 

The main objectives of this innovation are 
to assure fully trained officers; increase 
general efficiency; and reduce administra- 
tive costs. 

Those who successfully pass the course 
will be used to fill vacancies in the field as 
they occur. The new plan will supplant the 
present system of employing field personnel 
by competitive examinations. 

In all probability the April issue of the 
GAME News will contain a complete account 
of the school and its purposes. 








a—Tripped and injured ankle. 

b—Knife pierced hip—bled to death. 
Fell down camp stairs. 

c—Deer tossed hunter over cliff. 


and Non-Resident licenses sold. 





McCALEB HONORED 


William B. McCaleb, former member of 
the Game Commission, and for years inter- 
ested in the State Forestry Association, was 
recently appointed Secretary of the latter 
organization at its Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
held in Philadelphia. 





LOST 


Valuable English Setter, female, 
ticked body of medium size, black 
patch over hips, name “Betty,” lost 
near Texas Blockhouse Club, Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., in November. Com- 
municate any information concerning 
this animal immediately to George 
H. Ryman, Shohola Falls, Pike 
County, Pa. 














C. J. Huff, Waynesboro, planted two fields with buckwheat and one with millet to 


provide food for game. 


Four coveys of quail were attracted to the area. 
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WINTER FEEDING ACTIVITIES 








@ 


1. Members of the Arnold Sportsmen’s Club with half frozen Cardinal. 2. Hauling game food into Potter County mountains by 
bob-sled. 3. F. W. Fisher, Paradise, Lancaster County, at feeding station, 4. Corn shock feeding station. 5. Scouts of Troop 7, 
Monessen, taking feed out to shelters. 6. Game food ready for distribution. 7. Charles Carci. Beyer, at feeding station. 8. Game 
Protector Arthur Logue at Potter County and crew with bob-sled loaded with grain. 9. Gigantic snowdrifts on highway near Ebens- 
burg, Cambria County. 
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Border Grouse and a Young Dog 


i... are generally associated by 
most sportsmen with the more heavily 
timbered sections of our Commonwealth, and 
hunters who pursue this genius of winged 
motion prefer the least populated counties 
in the northern section of the state. 

Little, if anything, has been written on 
the glorious qualities this brown rocket dis- 
plays when found in the highly industrial- 
ized southeastern section of Pennsylvania. 
Lehigh County, a favorite hunting ground 
for the ringnecked pheasant, also boasts a 
few deer, grouse, and wild turkeys along 
its northern boundary, the slopes and _ bot- 
tom lands of the Blue Mountain. 




















An expedition into grouse territory being 
the only means of soothing that small inner 
voice only too familiar to a person already 
bitten by the grouse bug. District Fish 
Warden ©. Joel Young. his son, a farmer 
friend and the writer started along the base 
of the mountains, parallel with the main 
ridge, for a distance of about one mile. In 
that time the only birds seen were two 
wild flushes, well out of gun shot. 

Swinging around we headed towards our 
starting point, but no more birds were seen 
until a large timber cut was reached when, 
within several minutes, events began to 
happen which in all probability will never 
he duplicated in any of our lives. 

Upon reaching the opening we commented 
on the apparent scarcity of birds in such 
ideal cover. Casual whistling for “Bones,” 


By Charles H. Nehf 


our young dog, brought the Irish setter to 
our side. ’ 

Not satisfied with remaining quiet after 
being carefully patted, the dog gradually 
worked into a patch of fairly tall grass 
and briars which edged a small water hole, 
and then surprisingly came to a_ steady 
point. 

“Only a fooler,” was our first surmise, 
as we made a careful advance toward the 
point. Broadside to the setter two grouse 
hurriedly broke cover, the one heading 
straight up the mountain being brought 
down on the first shot, but the second bird, 
in true grouse fashion, quickly put an ob- 
structing pile of tree tops and branches 
between itself and the gunner. 


Upon the command of “dead bird,” the 
dog broke into the thick underbrush and 
nobly retrieved a fine young bird which, 
when later weighed, tipped the scales at 
12% ounces. Returning in zig-zag fashion, 
young ‘‘Bones” flushed a third grouse within 
ten feet of where the brace had broken 
cover. 

In the exciting sportsmen’s drama which 
had so unexpectedly taken place the safety 
on the quickly reloaded gun was never re- 
leased, and the only satisfaction I obtained 
was the august feeling of following the 
outgoing grouse with a gun that never was 
discharged. 

After a brief conference we decided to 
move down through the recent cut-over. 
Advancing no more than 100 yards a fast 
bird got up on my left and flew in true 
skeet layout as the outgoing bird to be shot 
from the number two post. That grouse 
was never touched, although two shots were 
fired at the bird by two gunners. 


No more birds were raised in the remain- 
ing part of the cut-over, and as we reached 
the lower end we decided to call it quits, 
since previous arrangements had set a def- 
inite time at which we were all to meet. 


When Jim, the dog, and I reached the 
machine Mr. Young and his son, Joel, had 
not returned. Jim mentioned the possibility 
of seeing grouse if a short walk was taken 
down along the creek which flowed through 
the wooded bottom lands of the mountain. 
No encouragement was needed and before 
long we were trodding alongside the small 
mountain stream, again hopeful of seeing 
more brown bombers. 


The country now traversed was typical 
grouse cover; hardwoods interspersed with 
hemlock and small stands of white pine, 
alder, scrub oaks, patches of blackberry and 
raspberry briars, good-sized grapevines, and 
plenty of small water holes with streamlets 
draining into the small creek which made 
its playful way down the small valley 
watershed. 

Within several minutes of walking Jim 
flushed the first grouse. The bird, after 


being missed with two shots, lit about 90 
or 100 yards ahead in a patch of briars 
and a small growth of huckleberry brush. 











Advancirg towards the marked spot, we 
ventured still closer with even more cau- 
tion than before. Sure enough, the dog 
plainly showed game scent and began 
working as though a ringnecked pheasant 
were cunningly creeping away some distance 
ahead with the result that the setter him- 
self flushed the grouse. 

Away the bird flew, swinging toward the 
right where two hemlocks, about twenty 
feet high, were standing. As it passed the 
second tree and again came into the clear 
the second shot was fired and the bird 
dropped. The dog was ordered to fetch 
“dead bird,” and soon emerged from the 
entanglements proudly retrieving the second 
grouse of the afternoon and our day’s bag 
limit. 





CLUB MEETS 

The Branch Valley Fish, Game and For- 
estry Association, Perkasie, Bucks County, 
is one of the most active conservation or- 
ganizations in the State. Organized in 1933, 
the club now has a membership of over three 
hundred. Its accomplishments in the past 
two years have been a real benefit to the 
thousands of persons who take advantage 
of Bucks County’s outdoor playgrounds. 

Purchase of game from club funds, ver- 
min control drives, winter feeding activities, 
cooperation with state officials in law en- 
forcement, and cooperation with landowners 
are some of the outstanding activities of the 
association, The posting of no-hunting signs, 


printed on red cardboard, within 150 yards 
of any occupied farm buildings was another 
feature of the club’s activities which evoked 
much favorable comment. 


HUGE DEER KILLED BY TRAIN 


A buck deer with fourteen points and 
weighing upwards of 250 pounds was killed 
by a train near Herndon, Northumberland 
County recently. A game official removed 
the carcass. When dressed the deer weighed 
201% pounds. It is believed that this deer 
was the same one that has been eluding the 
sportsmen for several years and was known 


as “Great Horns”, Since last hunting season 
seven deer lost their lives on the railroads 
in this county. 





CHINESE LEGEND 


Originated 400 Years Before 
Christ 


WHEN GOING INTO THE WOODS 
BE CAREFUL OF YOUR AXE, AND 
WHEN SEINING THE STREAMS 
BE SURE THE MESHES OF YOUR 
NET ARE NOT TOO TIGHT. 























John J. Kahler, Millersburg, with 350 





Ib. bear killed by him in Tioga County. Shot 


at 80 yards, the bullet cutting artery above the heart. 


With the Clubs 


Four members of the Marysville Sports- 
men’s Club, Perry County, finally succeeded 
in bagging “Old Bill,” veteran buck of many 
drives, who eluded them year after year. 
This proud trophy of the hunt fell to the 
unerring aim of George Michael and now 
adorns the wall of the club house. “Old 
Bill’s” rack had 22 points. 


The Bridgeville District Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, Bridgeville, Pa., which organized 
in 1932, now has 170 members. In a recent 
vermin control campaign they killed 246 
crows 73 stray house cats 5 destructive 
hawks, and 7 weasels. This work was done 
under the direction of Deputy Game Pro- 
tector M. F. Vosel. Farmers of the com- 
munity praised the work of these sportsmen 
and reported less damage by crows last year 
as well as an increase in the game. 

The club has its own indoor small-bore 
rifle and pistol range where weekly shoots 
are held. 


The Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation is one of the oldest organizations in 
the central part of the State. There are 
fifteen clubs in the county, thirteen of 
which are affiliated with the Association. 





The Penn Athletic Club was the scene of 
the fifty-second and incidentally the largest 
anniversary and banquet of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish and Game Protective Association. 
More than six hundred attended, Principal 
speakers included: Hon. Nicholas Biddle, 
President of the Game Commission; Hon. J. 
Hansel French, Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture and Hon. O. N. Deibler, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries. The guest speaker 
was Ira Duncan, Philadelphia Newspaper 
Sports Editor. 

The Bakerstown Sportsmen’s Club has 
been especially active this year and recently 
added thirty new members to their member- 
ship. They have been conducting some 
splendid rifle range tournaments and have 
been increasing their coffers by raffling off 
fine prizes at their regular meetings 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association was held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 27th, followed by a banquet on the 28th. 
Senator R. D. Copeland, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Crime and Assistant 
Secretary of War, Harry M. Woodring, were 
the principal speakers, 

(Continued on page 15) 




























































HERE and 
THE SP¢ 


Federation Hols 


HE State Federation of Sportsmen’s 

Clubs held a most enthusiastic meeting 
at the Capitol on February 12th. Over 200 
members attended and participated in the 
constructive program outlined. 


Hon, Grover C. Ladner, Deputy Attorney 
General was re-elected President and Dr. 
C. A. Mortimer, Secretary, both men receiy- 
ing fine ovations for their unselfish devotion 
to the work of the Federation. 


C. R. Hobson, of Homestead, was elected 
Vice-President, succeeding John Youngman 
who deserves a lot of credit for his pains- 
taking efforts in behalf of the organization 
during his tenure of office. An organizer 
of sportsmen’s clubs for many years, Mr. 
Hobson, his successor, will undoubtedly con- 
tribute much to the future growth of the 
Association. 

The businesslike manner in which the 
Conference was conducted should not go un- 
heralded and every officer present merits the 
highest commendation for his efforts to 
facilitate the program. 

Sportsmanship was the keynote of the 
entire convention, and this spirit prevailed 
throughout the whole meeting. Officials 
from the several conservation departments 
outlined their various programs, the support 
of which was unanimously endorsed. 


Speakers included Hon. J. Hansell French, 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture; 
Hon. Kenneth Reid, Member of the Fish 
Commission; Hon. O. M. Deibler, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries; Hon. Nicholas Biddle, 
President of the Game Commission; Hon. 
J. Q. Creveling, Vice-President; and Seth 
Gordon, Executive Secretary. 

Other members of the Game Commission 
present were Honorables Samuel Castner, 
Robert Lamberton; and William Fluke. 

Other members of the Fish Commission 
present included Honorables Edgar W. Nich- 
olson, “Uncle” Dan Schnabel, Charles A. 
French, Harry E. Weber, Milton, L. Peek, 


and H. R. Stackhouse, Secretary to the 
Board. 
Captain Jack Thomas, representing the 


CCC Camps on State Game Lands, outlined 
the comprehensive program for the benefit 
of wildlife and forest fire protection which 
is being carried out by these groups. His 
report was enthusiastically received and an 
effort is being made to retain these camps 
as long as possible. 
Resolutions approved by 
are as follows: 
Reaffirmation 
dorsement of Senate 
Stream Pollution. 
Reaffirmation and endorsement of House 
Bill 323 providing a fine of $10 for each 
fish killed by pollution. 
Endorsement of the 
pollution bill. 
Removing the skunk from the protected 
list. 


the conference 


of the Federation’s en- 
Bill No. 273 on 


Lonergran anti- 
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Recommending that more revenue from 
dog licenses be allocated the Department 
of Agriculture for carrying on dog con- 
trol work. 

That the Board of Game Commissioners 
continue their program of forestry cutting 
to improve food conditions for deer. 

That the Game Commission be given 
discretionary power to fix bounties. 

That the trout limit be reduced from 
15 to 10. 

The Federation favored an amendment 
to the constitution making it unlawful to 
use the Game and Fish funds for any 
other purpose. 

Approved resolution making it unlawful 
to place traps in dens or holes for any 
purpose. 

Opposed the transfer of the United 
States Forestry Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Approved an increase of $.50 in the 
resident fishing license and a correspond- 
ing increase in the non-resident license, 
the additional revenue to be used for the 
acquisition and maintenance of public 
fishing waters, 

A resolution was approved commending 
farmers of Pennsylvania for feeding game 
this winter, a copy of such resolution to 
be sent to the Master of the State Grange. 

That the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion be asked to make the study of wild- 
life conservation a regular part of the 
curriculum of the schools of Pennsylvania. 

That the Fish Commission be given the 
same discretionary powers now imposed 
upon the Game Commission. 

That all CCC roads be closed during 
the hunting season. 

That the CCC camps add a food plant- 
ing program to their present conservation 
activities. 

That the Game Commission devise some 
better method of issuing resident hunters’ 
licenses so that this privilege will not be 
abused. 

That the Game Commission and Fish 
Commission secure some agreement where- 
by hunting and fishing will be permitted 
on the Tobyhanna Military Reservation 
without the necessity of any other permit 
than the hunting and fishing license. 

Commended O. M. Deibler, Fish Com- 
missioner, for his splendid work and 
asked Governor Earle that he be retained. 

Commending Governor Earle for his ef- 
forts to keep politics out of the Fish and 
Game Commissions, and congratulating 
him on the appointment of Grover C. 
Ladner as a Deputy Attorney General to 
handle the conservation problems of Penn- 
Sylvania. 


Resolutions disapproved are as follows: 
That fishing between the hours of 10 
P. M. and 4 A. M. be prohibited. 
















Wilkes-Barre camp of United Sportsmen fed game by airplane during heavy snows. 
Left to right: Front row, Frank Wallace, Stephen Smanuel, president; Dr. C. A. 
Mortimer, State secretary; Paul Koval, Arthur Caum, financial secretary. Standing: 
Harry Nicholson, past president; Sheldon Davis, recording secretary; Anthony 
Janerick; pilot; Jesse Dixon; Harry Meiss, county game protector; H. S. Smith, 
State president; John Lizdas; Dr. E. F. Smith, and Thomas Kellar. 


Resolutions tabled or referred: 

After considerable discussion of the 
Sunday Fishing problem, the matter was 
finally tabled for consideration next year. 

A resolution to increase the hunters’ 
license fee $.50 was referred back to the 
clubs for consideration. 

The system under which the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen operates was 
adopted by the North American Wildlife 
Conference, a splendid testimony to Penn- 
sylvania’s sportsmen. 

The State conservation agencies, recog- 
nizing the value of such a cooperative unit, 
pledged their aid in making it fully oper- 
ative in every county of the State. 


WILL HOLD SMOKER 


The New Cumberland Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a Smoker to be held 
on Wednesday, March 25th, at eight o’clock 
P. M., at the Citizens’ Hose Company, 4th 
Street, New Cumberland. All sportsmen in- 
terested in fishing, hunting and the conser- 
vation of fish and game are cordially in- 
vited (admission free). The Association 
takes pleasure in announcing the Hon. Ken- 
neth Reid, of the Fish Commission, and a 
member of the Board of the Game Commis- 
sion, will be the principal speakers of the 
evening. 


Members of Lititz Gun Club, Lancaster County, with splendid trophies bagged last 


season. 
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DALTON BELL 


Mr. Bell, an ardent sportsman was born 
from a family of hunters, and got his early 
start with a sling shot, killing vermin, when 
but a mere boy. As he grew older, his am- 
bition to hunt and fish carried him to nearly 
every section of the United States, Alaska, 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
After hunting practically all of Pennsyl- 
vania, he hunted ducks, quail and wild 
turkeys in nearly all the southern states. 

When the wanderlust overtook him in 
1923, he ventured into the big game country 
of the Cassir Mountains of British Colum- 
bia, in the quest of moose, caribou, sheep, 
goats and grizzly, black and brown bears. 
It was on this trip that he shot the world’s 
record caribou, the head of which he do- 
nated to the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

After a lapse of two years, he visited the 
same section in search of grizzly bears. 
On that trip he got one of the finest speci- 
mens of Rocky Mountain Stone Sheep ever 
killed. Two years later he traveled into 
the Keni Peninsula of Alaska in search of 
Dahl sheep, moose and Alaskan brown bears. 
He was successful in getting the first two, 
but on his bear hunt he nearly lost his life 
as he was crossing Cook’s Inlet, God's 
chosen spot for a water grave, and was 
shipwrecked in a terrible storm. After five 
perilous days and nights, he was rescued 
and there ended the bear hunt. 

Since that time, he has made various 
hunting and fishing trips into Ontario and 
Quebec. Only last summer he ventured into 
Lake St. John, in northern Quebec, in quest 
of Land-locked Salmon, which is one of the 
gamest fish that ever struck a lure. 

After thirty years of consistent travelling 
in quest of fish and game, it was only last 
fall that Mr. Bell realized his life’s ambi- 
tion when he killed his first bear in Penn- 
sylvania. This trophy he prizes most highly 
because it came from the state he loves. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
By Norman M. Woop 


Dr. Harold B. Wood, ornithologist, dis- 
covered on February 3d, 18 Golden-Eye 
Ducks, 7 American Mergansers and 4 Red- 
breasted Mergansers on the Susquehanna 
River opposite Harrisburg. Rather early 
for ducks declared Dr. Wood. 

Wildwood Park, Harrisburg, is a haven 
for protected birds. During the past five 
years Dr. Harold B. Wood, Capital City 
ornithologist, has observed 155 different 
species. 

Pennsylvania has 3177 camp sites on State 
forests leased to individuals, clubs and fam- 
ilies. The first camp site was leased by the 
Department of Forests and Waters in 1913. 

Bert Shoup and Tony Biggig, trainmen, 
stopped their engine in Cameron County 
during a very cold morning in January and 
freed a deer that was caught in a_ wire 
fence. 

James A. Eck, 73 year old nimrod of 
Williamsport, claims to have killed a black 
bear weighing 540 lbs. during the past 
season. The animal was weighed by Ralph 
Menne of the same city. It measured 8 
feet from base of tail to tip of nose and 
214 inches across the forehead. Killed be- 
tween 500 and 600 yards. 


A step-son of Fritz Reichneider, Denver, 
’a.. declares that he caught a woodchuck 
while trapping in that section on January 
10th. Aceording to tradition that date was 
a trifle early for the groundhog to make 
its appearance. Maybe he came out of 
hibernation to see what a real winter looked 
like. 





Alexander Conwell, of near Ligonier, a 
72 year old trapper, owes his life to John 
Graham and Fred Carnes, same place. A 
day in January the latter men were treking 
the woods with bags of feed for game when 
they came across a log cabin in which they 
found Conwell, without fire, food or water. 
He had gone to the cabin to spend several 
weeks trapping. Welfare agencies took care 
of the aged trapper. 








NATHAN P. PECHIN: 

“Nate” Pechin, one of the best sportsmen 
of Southeastern Pennsylvania, in the early 
days worked hand in hand with Dr. Roth- 
rock in reforestation and later was ap- 
pointed a deputy game protector in Septem- 
ber, 1923, a position which he has held ever 
since, 

He has been affiliated with the Eastern 
Counties Forest, Fish and Game Protective 
Association ever since its organization and 
was for nine years its president. This or- 
ganization has a membership of over 2300 
extending into Philadelphia, Montgomery, 
Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, and Bucks 
Counties, 

At the present time, he is Sheriff of Dela- 
ware County with headquarters in Media 
and he wants all his sportsmen friends if 
they go through or are in that section to 
look him up. 

BURIED GROUSE 

“During my trips through the woods I 
ran across what looked like air holes in 
the snow. Digging down I found grouse 
imprisoned by the crust. They would have 


starved if I had not released them.” 
-WINFIELD R. McClure 
Refuge No. 2, Clearfield County 





—— 







Latrobe sportsmen fed game by airplane during the past winter. Those who par- 7 
ticipated included M. Fowler, road foreman, Chas. Carroce, plane owner, Game Protec- 
tor Ralph McKissick, C, N. Michaels, Police Lieut. Joseph Stahl, Lou Strickler, pilot * 
and B. Neiman, President of the Latrobe Sportsmen’s Association. ee 
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sock State Game Farm, 
Lycoming County. The birds 
shown .above .are_.the 
breeders which will be used 
for egg production _ this 
spring. 





SECRETARY — DOES HIS 
T 


J. Hansell French, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture set a splendid ex- 
ample in small game feeding recently, which 
at the same time saved a lot of his apple 
trees from destruction by rabbits. He 
pruned his apple trees, placing the severed 
tender sprouts and limbs in little piles 
around the trees, or sticking them upright 
in the snow near his shrubbery. 

In a report to the Game Commission he 
said the rabbits held a regular banquet on 
the choice terminal twigs. This system has 
been followed by many farmers and _ or- 
chardists who say rabbits seldom girdle their 
trees when thus fed. 


Wintertime at the Loyal- 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


A robin which was almost frozen to death, 
is recuperating at the Shamokin Hospital. 
It was found by two mechanics outside the 
garage and placed along side the steam 
pipes. The bird, found in February, has be- 
come quite tame and will soon be given its 
freedom. 


Despite the battle to save beneficial wild- 
life this winter, much of it has been har- 
rassed by dogs which have been permitted 
to run at large. Game has been experienc- 
ing difficulty in keeping up sufficient vital- 
ity because of insufficient food and fall easy 


prey to vermin on the snow-covered ground. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


American residents of Canada took almost 
100,000 pounds of game across the border 
and sportsmen paid upwards of $4,000 for 
the right to kill large and small game dur- 
ing the 1935 hunting season. One hundred 
non-residents alone spent $10,000 for food, 
transportation, guides and equipment. Seven 
pounds of game were secured for every dol- 
lar spent. 





The Loyalsock State Game Farm will be 
materially improved by WPA projects, in- 
cluding the building of dikes along the 
Loyalsock Creek to protect the farm from 
floods, piping of water to all buildings, and 
painting the buildings. 








WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from page 12) 


More than three hundred hunters and 
fishermen attended the 21st Annual Banquet 
of the Johnstown’s Sportsmen’s Association 
during January. Speakers included: Dr. 
J. I), Keiper, Mayor Daniel J. Shields, Hon. 
Dan R. Schnable, Fish Commissioner, As- 
semblymen H. G. Andrews, S. P. Boyer, F. 
W. Buchanan and Norman M. Wood. 


The twentieth annual banquet of the 
Chester County Rod and Gun Club, Inec., was 
held recently in the Coach and Four Inn, 
Coatesville. Over two hundred sports en- 
thusiasts attended. The sportsmen were 
welcomed by Mayor Bergstrom and Harry 
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Zook, president. Charles Wessell, in 


charge of propagation for the Game Com- 
mission gave a very interesting talk on this 
subject. Other speakers included: Alex 
Sweigart, Editor of the Pennsylvania Angler ; 
John V. Nolan, Judge Ernest Harvey and 
J. Irvin Hoffman. 





The Columbia Fish and Game Association 


is giving a subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEws as a door prize at every meet- 
ing. This is a commendable activity and 
other clubs should try it. One of the club 
members has been taking nuts with him on 
his trips to the woods and tramps them 
underground with his heel. As testimony 


Below is a panorama of 
the rabbit breeding pens and 
to the left one of the workers 
in feeding. a tame buck 
which has been a pet of the 
farm employes for quite a 
while, Photos courtesy 


Williamsport Grit. 





to this makeshift planting he can point to 
numerous trees which are now bearing fruit. 


The Windber Sportsmen’s Association, 
Cambria County, held its 16th Annual Ban- 
quet on the night of February 20th, at 
which several hundred attended. The guest 
speaker was Dr. John L. Davis, “The Will 
Rogers of the Ministry,” humorist and phil- 
osopher, Washington, D, C. 





The Spring Trial of the Keystone Setter 
and Pointer Club, Laureldale, Pa., will be 
held sometime in March, the exact date to 
be announced later. For further informa- 
tion write J. Owens, Laureldale, Pennsy!l- 
vania. 
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MEMBERS NANTICOKE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION READY TO FEED GAME 





Wildlife Conference Launches Federation Plan 
(Continued from page 5) 


Conservation Commissioners; Major Nicho- 
las Biddle, President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission; Arthur L. Clarke, Sup- 
erintendent of the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game, Connecticut; Newell B. Cook, 
State Fish and Game Commissioner of 
Utah; Dr. Rudolf Bennett, Natural History 
Survey, University of Missouri; F. A. Sil- 
cox, Chief U. S. Forester; E. R. Carpenter, 
Director of Grazing, U. S. Department of 
the interior; George M. Wright, National 
Park Service; Robert Marshall, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; Ernest G. Holt, U. 
S. Soil Conservation Service; and Lt. Col. 
William H. Hobson, Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, all dwelt on the management side of 
the problem. 

The sportsman-farmer angle of the con- 
servation program was a thoroughly dis- 
cussed topic, and the tendency to reimburse 
the landowner in some manner to assure 
his interest in increasing and caring for the 
game which lives on his land the year round 
was strongly favored in many of the papers 
presented. 

Of outstanding interest was the fact that 
there were present a great many repre- 
sentatives from organizations and interests 
not concerned directly with either hunting 
or fishing. Minnesota, for instance, sent a 
young delegate in the person of J. Jerry 
Flicek who represented 45,000 4-H club 
members of that state. 

Also of especial interest was the notice- 
able tendency on the part of many govern- 
ment and state agencies to cover more fully 
the field of biological research and to em- 
ploy personnel highly trained in this field. 
Without doubt the future staffs of the va- 
rious states will constitute individuals who 


have had highly specialized training in bi- 
ology and its allied subjects. Biologists, 
ornithologists, mammalogists, botanists, ec- 
ologists, and others trained especially in 
the general field of natural history will 
eventually become an important part of 
every state’s wildlife restoration staff. This 
will not lower the premium on practical 
agencies in the least, but will effect a greater 
and more efficient means of carrying on the 


work of wildlife management by the co- 
ordinated efforts of both types of indivi- 
duals. 


Wednesday, February 5, was devoted to 
the development of a General Wildlife Fed- 
eration, to represent all groups interested 
in wildlife, as a central channel through 
which to cooperate, and to the big banquet. 

The suggested constitution for the Fed- 
eration was adopted with amendments. The 
new Federation aims to organize all con- 
servation organizations into a permanent, 
unified agency for the purpose of securing 
adequate public recognition of the needs and 
value of wildlife resources, and to present 
to the public such pertinent facts as may 
contribute to the solution of the problems 
involved. 

In his speech on the 
Hawes said: 

“The four vital factors in the wildlife 
conservation movement are The Federal 
Factor, the State Factor, the Farmer 
Factor, and the Sportsman Factor. 

“The conservation movement will not 
meet with practical success unless there 
is united effort and cooperation among 
these four vital elements, The first two 
involve the law machinery of the Na- 
tion and the 48 states; the last two are 


Federation Mr. 





Photo Courtesy Wilkes-Barre Record 
a matter of education and persuasion.” 


“Ding” Darling who was elected the tem- 
porary President of the Federation, in his 
talk said that the distinction between the 
American Wildlife Institute and the Fed- 
eration is that the Institute is financed 
chiefly by those interested in making guns, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, outdoor cloth- 
ing, motor boats, and others who benefit 
commercially from outdoor recreation, 
whereas the Federation is intended to or- 
ganize the hunters and fishermen, nature 
lovers and others who enjoy wildlife be- 
hind a strong civilian movement to restore 
it. 

Its membership shall be made up of one 
representative from each of the several 
states, the territories, and the District of 
Columbia, and one representative from such 
nation wide conservation organizations and 
societies as are designated by members of 
the Board of the Federation. 

The various states were divided into 13 
regions, each supervised by a member of 
the Board of Directors. Six additional di- 
rectors at large are to be selected. Penn- 
sylvania is included in the region comprising 
New York, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, Delaware, and Maryland, our temporary 
regional director being N. Marks Bump of 
Binghampton, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania’s temporary committee to 
help perfect the General Wildlife Federa- 
tion consists of Grover C. Ladner, Chair- 
man, Kenneth Reid, Colin Reed, Ernest E. 
Harwood, and Mrs. E. ©. Griscom. 

It is generally agreed this Conference was 
a rousing success, and that the new Federa- 
tion will rally the wildlife forces in a big 
new crusade for the restoration and sound 
management of North America’s game, fish 
and other wildlife. 
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Killdeer 


By Dr. George M. Sutton 


The Killdeer always calls to my mind the title 
of a famous play, “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and while, in all fairness, it must be admitted 
that the Killdeer does often have something to 
worry about, it certainly does a great deal of 
nervous, exciting calling and flying about, mostly 
to no purpose. 

‘nter a field, where in some far corner the 
birds have a nest, and immediately you are be- 
set by long-winged vociferous creatures which cry 
out so loudly and so accusingly that you feel you 
must have committed a crime, and are half 
tempted to turn shyly around to see whether any 
one sees you crossing the field! ‘The nervous 
demonstrations of the birds often occur far away 
from the nest or young, but no matter, they 
must have something to cry about. 

The mother Killdeer, if she is flushed from her 
nest, will feign crippledness to the point of 
monotony, dragging her wings and feet, spreading her tail, calling in half-dead, plain- 
tive cries, and falling on her side kicking violently, as though in the last throes of the 
death struggle. Approach too near and she recovers with amazing rapidity, although 
she may be feigning illness so whole-heartedly that her eyes are half closed, and look 
almost delirious. 

The young Killdeers, four in number, are attractive bits of fuzz, marked somewhat like 
their parents, and perched on such preposterously long legs that they seem like cari- 
catures. They hatch from eggs which are handsomely marked with deep brown and 
black. No nest is made, nor is one needed, for the young can run about shortly after 
hatching, and are so far developed inside the egg before they break the shell that they 
need no further cradle, as do most of our common song and insectivorous birds. 

The Killdeer, which is about the size of the robin, is brown above, with an orange 
brown rump and tail. Below he is white, with two black rings across his breast which 
are excellent field marks. However difficult the bird may be to see, no one can con- 
fuse the loud ringing ery ‘“Killdeer, killdeer,” with that of another bird. 

Killdeers often live on upland pastures quite a distance from water, but they may 
be looked for principally near small ponds or along the margin of a lake or river. 
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Clay target busters in Southeastern Penn- Trophy”; “H. G. Tulley’s Point Trophy ;” 
sylvania will be given a treat this year if ‘“H. M. Nichol’s First Event Trophy”; “Dr. 
Harry M. Zook, Pottstown, President of the R. V. Patterson’s Second Event Trophy”; 
Chester County Rod and Gun Club, Thorn- “J. A. Messinger’s Third Event Trophy”; 
dale, has his way about it. He promises “Quaker City First, Second, Third and 
to put on two shoots a month and the Fourth Quarterly Trophies.” A free prac- 
matches are to end in October, at which tice ticket is awarded to the contestant 
time the prize money will be awarded. breaking 25 straight. 

Marksmen within a 50-mile radius will be 
eligible to participate. Mr. Zook will fur- 
nish programs to those desiring them. 





Two trappers of New Freeport reported 
to W. B. MecClarin, Game Protector from 
Ebensburg, that while watching a red fox 
The Quaker City Gun Club, Philadelphia, den they saw the old fox bring in one adult 
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A COON HUNTER’S STORY WITH 
AN UNEXPECTED ENDING 

J. M. Hoagland of Conneaut Lake was out 
hunting coons with several friends. The 
dogs, all proven hounds, acted very pe 
culiarly during a chase and barked half- 
heartedly up one tree. It was a large tree 
with the top broken off and the hunters 
stopped to look for signs. 

A rather hasty examination showed more 
claw marks than any of them had ever seen 
on one tree before, so one of the party 
decided to climb up and look in just to see 
how many ringtails were at home. How- 
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continues to hold its Saturday shoots and and three young weasels and drop them just 


trophies have been donated as follows: 
“T. R. Carson Challenge Trophy”; “H. P. 
Messler’s Distance Handicap”; “J. W. Eshle- 
man Trophy” ; “Murta-Apleton Class 


outside the den. Several days later the 
men went back but the weasels were still 
there, the young foxes not having eaten 
them. 


ever, he got stuck half way up and called 
for his dog lead lying on the ground. Hoag- 
land tried to toss it up to him, but without 
success, so he started to climb up intending 
to hand the lead to his buddy, but instead 
went right on up to a point even with the 
broken off place on the big tree, and by 
swinging managed to catch hold. This made 
a jar and something went out of the hole 
a-flying and hit the ground kerthump. It 
was not a ringtail but a large half wild 


house cat which was later rounded up and 
killed. 





In Cambria County during the recent 
heavy snows, members of the Johnstown 
Rod and Gun Club and their faithful bird 
dog, “Laddie,” battled the drifts with bags 
of feed for game. The dog was followed 
one day by a Great-Horned Owl until it 
reached its master, when the winged preda- 
tor flew away with obvious reluctance. The 
owl was so desperate it is believed it would 
have attacked the dog only for the presence 
of its owner. 


Game Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker ob- 
served, near Potter Brook, Tioga County, an 
opossum tracking a rabbit which he had re- 
leased shortly before. He also found a 
rabbit which had been killed by an opossum, 





The following registered clay target 
matches have been arranged for Pennsyl- 
vania : 

Quaker City Gun Club, Philadelphia, 
April 25, June 27, July 25, August 29, Sep- 
tember 26. 

Daddy’s Play Ground, Maytown, May 30, 
September 7. 

Clarence Marshall Annual shoot, Yorklyn, 
Delaware, August 11 to 15 inclusive. 

York County Trap Shooting League, 
March 12, 21, 28, April 11, to May 16, July 
4 and October 12. 

The shoots will be held at York, Red 
Lion, Stewartstown, and Hanover, respec- 
tively. 
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Planting Food for Wildlife 


By William C. Grimm 





WILD BLACK CHERRY 


(Prunus serotina) 


SHAD BUSH 


(Amelanchier canedensis) (Pyrus 








CHOKE CHERRY 


virginiana) 


(Prunus 





AMERICAN MOUNTAIN ASH 


americana) 


WILD RED CHERRY 


(Prunus pennsy!/vanica) 


HAWTHORN 
(Crataequs) 
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CROW vs. RABBIT 

“Accompanied by Lewis Yarnall and Rob- 
ert Kurr, we released a crate of rabbits in a 
field near Myerstown, Lebanon County. One 
large rabbit ran toward a big tree at the 
end of the field. As it passed the tree we 
saw a crow swoop toward it. The rabbit 
stopped short and crouched low, and the 
crow just missed it. Rising the crow 
called several times, and immediately about 
five or six other crows came up the field 


to help the first crow. It looked badly for 
the rabbit for awhile, and no doubt would 
have been fatal, but Robert Kurr ran down 
the field yelling and chased the crows away. 
The rabbit started in the opposite direction 
at full speed and being on high ground we 
were able to follow its flight across three 
fields. 

“Apparently a 
grown rabbit as well as the young.’—John 
A. Zeller, Acting Game Protector. 


crow will attack a full 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, 
how, when and where to plant food- 
bearing trees and shrubs for game. 


Wild Black Cherry: Medium to large trees, 
attaining a height of 75 or more feet. 
Leaves simple, alternate, oblong-lance- 
Shaped. Fruit purplish-black in drooping 
clusters. Collect fruit when ripe in fall 
and remove seed from the pulp. Seed may 
be planted in fall, or buried over winter 
in a box of moist sand and planted in the 
spring. Plant about one inch deep. Pro- 
vides food for birds and animals. Has econ- 
siderable ornamental qualities and produces 
wood of value. 

Choke Cherry: Small tree or large shrub, 
usually from 10 to 20 feet in height. Leaves 
alternate and broadly oval or oblong. Fruit 
dark red when ripe, in drooping clusters; 
harsh and astringent to taste. Propagated 
same as Wild Black Cherry. Provides food 
for birds and is attractive as an ornamental. 

Wild Red or Fire Cherry: A small tree 
with usually narrow crown. Leaves alter- 
nate or paired, oblong-lance-shaped. Fruit 
bright red, in clusters like domestic cherry 


but smaller in size; flesh sour; ripens in 
early summer. Propagated same as Wild 
Black Cherry. Short-lived but produces 


food for birds. Less desirable in general 
than the two preceding species. The Euro- 
pean species, the domestic cherries, are often 
found as escapes and provide food for many 
birds. 

Shad Bush 
Bark quite smooth, gray. 
with finely-toothed margins. Fruit berry- 
like, round, reddish-purple, in drooping 
clusters; ripens in June or early July. Re- 
move seeds from fruit, plant, or bury in 
box of moist sand for two years, then plant 
early part of second spring. Prefers well- 
drained soil. Seed should be barely covered 


or June Berry: Small tree. 
Leaves alternate 


on planting. Very attractive and useful 
ornamental. Fruits provide summer food 
for birds and other animals. 


American Mountain Ash: Small tree with 
short trunk and more or less round-topped 
crown. Leaves alternate, compound, with 
about 15 pointed leaflets which have saw- 
toothed margins. Fruit about  pea-size, 
bright red, in flat-topped clusters. Fruit 
persists into winter, providing bird food. 
Highly desirable as ornamental. The Euro- 
pean Mountain Ash is very similar to the 
native species, 

Hawthorns or Thorn Apples: The haw- 
thorns are all small trees with low, bushy, 
rounded or flat-topped crowns. The branches 
bear numerous straight or curved spines. 
The fruits vary in size and color, accord- 
ing to the species or variety, from yellow 
to bright red. Seeds may be removed from 
fruit in the fall, placed in a box ‘of moist 
sand and buried over winter. Plant in 
early spring about one-half inch deep. The 
dense, thorny tops of hawthorns afford 
many birds nesting places. The fruits often 
persist in the fall and are eaten by many 
birds and animals. Some are excellent 
ornamentals, 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1935 


Wild Gray Gos- 














County Cats Foxes hawks Weasels Amount 
SS a 0 12 1 208 $261.00 
Allegheny ..... 0 4 1 41 62.00 
Armstrong ..... 0 16 0 151 215.00 
eee Pre 2 3 0 12 54.00 
EE 0 20 9 190 315.00 
GED” 0660 bs < 01 0 18 3 583 670.00 
Sr reir 0 27 x | 205 348.00 
Bradfera ....... 2 52 12 291 589.00 
SE he 655 8's ss. 4 0 27 5 302 435.00 
BE. a.6b.06 «0p 1 1 0 124 148.00 
reer 0 13 4 22 294.00 
Cameron ....... 0 15 0 4 64.00 
eee 0 1 7 67 106.00 
ieee aR si 0 52 + 232 460.00 
0 Boe 1 5 1 359 399.00 
6 De cis s.6.0:0 0 4 0 195 211.00 
Clearfield ...... 1 61 4 315 594.00 
CHR ka kee 3 59 4 87 388.00 
Columbia ...... 0 4 4 223 259.00 
Crawford ...... 0 0 1 182 187.00 
Cumberland .... 0 & 4 224 276.00 
DOMBRIR  ccovesa 2 17 3 317 480.00 
Delaware ....... 0 4 0 17 33.00 
Se eee 0 12 0 27 75.00 
EE. ee cupenaen 0 2 2 157 175.00 
Fayette ........ 0 31 0 248 372.00 
Bee 0 0 1 47 52.00 
Franklin ....... 0 24 4 167 283.00 
aA 0 ~ 1 52 89.00 
eee 0 12 0 44 92.00 
Huntingdon .... 0 40 4 267 447.00 
EGER: 55 os 5 0:9: 0 21 0 230 314.00 
Jefferson ....... 0 6 2 205 239.00 
RENEE caso 40s 0 18 5 117 214.00 
Lackawanna .... 0 13 5 38 115.00 
Lancaster ...... 1 27 1 562 690.00 
Lawrence ...... 0 0 0 63 68.00 
Lebanon ....... 0 2 3 140 163.00 
ERIM occ ccccss 0 6 1 257 286.00 
LUSOTRO 2 ..cccee 0 27 18 378 576.00 
Lycoming ...... 0 120 3 96 591.00 
McKean ........ 0 17 2 37 115.00 
NEED ie asccsss 0 2 0 74 82.00 
Ae 0 28 2 111 233.00 
Monroe ......... 0 5 11 111 186.00 
Montgomery 0 9 3 307 358.00 
Montour ........ 0 4 1 47 68.00 
Northampton ... 0 12 2 122 180.00 
Northumberland... 0 4 2 179 205.00 
PORE ccsceccee 0 21 5 193 302.00 
Philadelphia 0 5 2 23 53.00 
DED gAAdy S00 08 0 33 9 22 199.00 
..... CO 1 7 0 62 95.00 
Schuylkill ...... 0 17 3 308 391.00 
PP rerre 0 19 1 158 239.00 
Somerset ....... 1 42 2 632 825.00 
eee 1 8 6 89 166.00 
Susquehanna 0 104 7 215 666.00 
Ee eGaweade ce 0 85 2 86 236.00 
NY tes ws we 0 8 2 73 115.00 
WHO ccccces 0 2 1 76 89.00 
WOE: nicveese 0 1 1 92 101.00 
Washington 0 10 0 58 98.00 
WEEE wesd5.0 500 0 93 5 77 474.00 
Westmoreland 0 27 0 351 459.00 
Wyoming ...... 0 25 3 67 182.00 
er re rE 1 25 0 669 784.00 
TORMM escn -at 1,355 196 11,875 $18,530.00 


Number of claims presented for the month—6,636. 
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WHY HUNT ONLY GAME? 


If hunters enjoyed shooting crows as much 
as they do game birds, our crow problem 
would soon vanish. There is just as much 
sport in pursuing the enemies of game as 
the game itself, and if more hunters prac- 
ticed this system, they would have more 
game each year to kill. 


Oklahomans, according to the following 
press dispatch, are not only hunting crows 
but eating them: 


“Fastidious Tulsa diners have developed 
a taste for roast crow—and it may mean 
the end for the black robber of the corn 
rows. 


Because—believes Dr. T. W. Stallings, a 
crow-hater—as a table delicacy the fleld pest 
will rise to the dignity of a game bird. As 
a game bird unprotected he will become 
extinct, 


And Tulsa suddenly is enthusiastic over 
crow meat. Hospitals and schools are ex- 
perimenting in crow cookery, housewives 
have proclaimed the bird a choice morsel 
and there is a market price on his head. 

Butchers have small boys out scouring the 
fields for crows at $1.50 a dozen. 

The whole idea belongs to Dr. Stallings, 
former county health superintendent. 

For years he watched the farmers’ losing 
war against the crop-spoiling crows. Finally 
he decided the best way out was to eat the 
birds. 

He experimented first on newspaper men. 
Served them a banquet, heard them say 
they liked it, then told them they had dined 
on crow. He followed with another trial 
dinner then sent his idea up against its 
supreme test. 

Housewives, a‘ domestic science teacher, 
a dean of hospital nurses and Mayor T. A. 
Penney’s wife ate crow. They were en- 
thusiastie. 

Miss Maude Firth, the domestic science 
teacher, will open a class in crow cooking. 

“There is no reason why crow shouldn’t 
be good food,” said Dr. Stallings. “I have 
investigated the bird’s feeding habits and 
found it cleaner than—you wouldn’t believe 
it—chickens.” 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE PERIOD OF 
JANUARY, 1936 


Wild Gray Gos- 














County Cats Foxes hawks Weasels Amount 
ye, ae eee 0 19 0 254 $330.00 
Allegheny ...... 0 7 0 130 158.00 
Armstrong ..... 0 31 0 269 393.00 
Beaver ......... 0 9 0 66 102.08 
Be@feré........... + 85 0 318 718.00 
oe 0 46 1 726 915.00 
Biatis3 0... 0 39 1 264 425.00 
Bradford ....... 5 55 0 540 835.00 
aaa 0 27 1 505 618.00 
eo, dk TERE 0 12 0 305 353.00 
Cambria......... 0 22 0 386 474.00 
Cameron ....... 2 59 1 15 286. 
Care . 6 it. 0 12 0 83 131.00 
i. ee 1 126 1 327 851.00 
3 eee 0 7 0 477 505.00 
CURIE O03. ..0- 0 18 0 297 369.00 
Clearfield ....... 0 95 1 513 898.00 
CUE Se seecace 5 104 0 111 602.00 
Columbia ....... 0 22 1 306 399.00 
Crawford ....... 0 0 0 383 383.00 
Cumberland 0 27 0 272 380.00 
Dauphin ....... 0 32 3 302 445.00 
Delaware ...... 0 1 0 94 98.00 
_ (SS errey 0 17 0 107 175.00 
Me Shed Sees cee 0 1 0 243 247 .00 
Payette ........ 1 61 0 345 604.00 
i er 0 1 0 68 72.00 
i. re 0 21 0 202 286.00 
ae 1 29 0 62 198.00 
=e 0 17 0 71 139.00 
Huntingdon 0 75 1 329 634.00 
ee 0 47 0 415 603 . 00 
Jefferson ....... 0 22 0 317 405.00 
ee 0 23 0 108 200.00 
Lackawanna 0 21 2 74 168.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 35 0 692 832.00 
Lawrence ...... 0 1 0 126 130.00 
Lebanon ....... 0 9 0 191 227.00 
ares 0 7 2 285 323.00 
EMMOPRS © ve cisee 0 50 2 482 692.00 
Lycoming ...... 0 166 2 173 847.00 
McKean ........ 0 15 2 120 190.00 
sn, Ee ee 0 2 0 177 185.00 
eR ae 0 31 0 137 261.00 
Monroe ........ 1 28 0 148 275.00 
Montgomery 0 20 0 458 538.00 
Montour 0 5 0 102 122.00 
Northampton : 0 11 0 255 299.00 
Northumberland... 0 26 0 243 347.00 
a 0 34 1 229 370.00 
Philadelphia 0 1 0 26 30.00 
PE. Baidvcan as 1 44 1 49 245.00 
Es ieniow> ces 0 10 0 52 92.00 
Schuylkill ...... 0 42 2 442 620.00 
GAPGSE Fi is oie 0 14 1 189 250.00 
Somerset ....... 1 56 0 683 922.00 
Sullivan ....... 1 13 3 107 189.00 
Susquehanna .... 1 125 3 237 767.00 
0 0 2 2 130 256.00 
SE 2 caceusdas 0 17 0 80 148.00 
Venango ....... 0 15 0 267 327.00 
io or 0 4 1 169 190.00 
Washington 0 25 0 124 224.00 
WEEE. occctweds 0 111 3 101 560.00 
Westmoreland 0 31 0 544 668.00 
Wyoming ....... 1 38 0 189 356.00 
be ee re eee 0 51 0 769 973.00 

TOTAL . 25 2,256 88 17,260 $26,849.00 
Total number of claims for this period—8,489. 
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BREEDING EXPERIMENTS WITH 
WHITETAIL DEER 


(Continued from page 4) 


The results of the experiment bring out 
three noteworthy points. First, the fact 
has been established that under conditions 
similar to those set up in the experiment 
(more favorable than in the wild) one 
whitetail buck can, in a breeding season of 
normal length, successfully mate with seven- 
teen or more does. Second, it was shown 
that even when a buck of less than average 
size and weight mated with seventeen or 
more does, many of which were his own 
daughters, the fawns produced were in every 
respect equal to the fawns produced when 
only three non-related does were mated in 
a single season. Third, it was found that 
when one buck was mated in a single breed- 
ing season with seventeen or more does, the 
fawning period remained normal in length 
and extended over a period of less than 
thirty days. These facts are worthy of 
further discussion. 

The first point is of appreciable interest, 
but of little value because the experimental 
conditions simulated to a certain degree, 
but did not exactly duplicate, wild condi- 
tions. In the experiment there was no food 
problem, all forms of disturbance were at 
a minimum, and the animals were all con- 
fined in a limited area. The fact that the 
does evidenced, by frequent “running the 
fence,” during the rutting season and only 
at that time, a strong desire to escape from 
the enclosure, would seem to indicate that 
for one or more reasons they were not “sat- 
isfied” with conditions in the experimental 
area during the breeding season. It seems 
highly improbable that a single buck would 
in the wild state mate with as many as 
ten does, even though the experiment in- 
dicates that under favorable conditions he is 
more than physically able to do so. 

While considering the sex ratio, a few 
additional words may be of interest and not 
at all out of place. Vernon Bailey, follow- 
ing his investigations of the Pennsylvania 
“deer problem” in 1928 and 1929, was of the 
opinion that, if favorable results were to be 
expected, the sex ratio of the herd should 
not exceed one buck to five does, and thit 
one to three would probably approach ideal 
conditions. Also, during recent years, those 
persons in charge of the management of the 
game populations on certain of the famous 
European forests have, in regard to deer, 
come to believe that a one to one ratio is 
ideal, and they will not tolerate a ratio in 
excess of one buck to two does. Also, so 
far as it has been possible to determine, it 
appears that approximately half the fawns 
born into our deer herd are males, while 
the other half are females. This might in- 
dicate that possibly even in the case of the 
whitetail deer, a one to one ratio is the 
rule under natural conditions and so might 
be the ideal to be strived for in a manage- 
ment program. 

Point number two is of significance as it 
further supports the belief that inbreeding 
and an unbalanced sex ratio play little or 
no part in the degeneration currently ex- 
hibited within the Pennsylvania deer herd, 
and that the undesirable characteristics 
noted are principally due to nutritive de- 
jiciencies. 

The third observation is of interest and 
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value because it is not desirable to have 
late-born fawns in the deer herd and the 
experiments indicate that such births are 
probably not the result of bucks mating 
with too many does. 

The exact cause of the occurrence of late- 
born fawns is a fact as yet not definitely 
known. It is possible, however, that in 
Pennsylvania deer herd, the sex ratio is so 
unbalanced that although all the does pass 
through during the normal rutting season 
one or more heat periods, they are non-the- 
less not bred and, accordingly, a number 
of them again evidence a heat period sev- 
eral months after the normal breeding sea- 
son and are at that time bred, thus produc- 
ing late fawns. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT BY 
STATE AGENCIES 
(Continued from page 3) 

In Pennsylvania, as in many other densely 
populated agricultural states, there is a 
noticeable increase in the “No Hunting” 
signs and in some sections where is prac- 
tically no unposted land. Our landowners, 
notwithstanding efforts to induce them to 
vary their intensive farming practices in 
the interest of game and other wildlife, in- 
sist upon manicuring their farms and re- 
moving all wildlife cover and food. Re- 
stocking such areas annually is of little 
avail, especially so long as the farmers in- 
sist upon destroying wildlife habitat faster 
than it can possibly be restored. 

To date, even our efforts to have Penn- 
sylvania’s farmers use flushing devices dur- 
ing their harvesting operations have met 
with little success. 

Our land purchase and refuge program, 
so far, has for the most part been confined 
to the forest regions, but I feel that a 
substantial part of the money which has 
been allocated to the purchase of land 
should be diverted to game land develop- 
ment. 

In addition to improvement cuttings in 
our forests, we are now confronted with 
the need for establishing many small refuges 
throughout our farming counties as breed- 
ing havens from which ample seed stock 
may overflow, or be trapped and transferred 
to the surrounding territory. 

It is frankly admitted that as yet we 
have found no feasible way to get the farm- 
of Pennsylvania to vary their farm 
practices in the interest of an abundant 
game crop, or to have them remove their 
“No Hunting” signs, especially in sections 
within easy striking distance from large 
centers of population. If we might induce 
our farmers to harvest their corn crop, or 
even a goodly percentage of it, from the 
stalk as is done in the Middle West, thai 
phase of our problem would be much more 
simple, 

We have followed with deep interest the 
steps being taken by several other states to 
assure well-stocked open hunting grounds in 
densely populated farming regions, but to 


ers 


date the majority of our sportsmen have 
been unwilling to try any of these methods. 
I believe, however, that the time has ar- 
rived when we shall be compelled to de 
velop methods of our own which will be 
acceptable to land-owners and _ hunters 
alike. 

Before this can be done, extensive re- 





search and experimentation will be neces- 
sary, and in my opinion this is work which 
a state agency like our Game Commission 
can and must sponsor, especially in the 
thickly populated southeastern and _ south- 
western farming counties, surrounding the 
large metropolitan districts of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

I believe the best way to approach such 
research and demonstration work is in co- 
operation with the agricultural extension 
service of our State College, in which the 
United States Biological Survey might be 
persuaded to participate. We certainly can- 
not hope to lease the hunting privileges on 
enough farm lands near our big cities to 
provide any appreciable open hunting ter- 
ritory for a considerable percentage of our 
600,000 licensed hunters; and, even though 
that might be done, the bigger problem of 
managing the farming operations on those 
lands so as to assure an abundant annual 
game crop, and regulating over-shooting, 
would still confront us. 

I am not convinced that the mere policing 
of farm lands in return for the removal of 
the “No Trespass” signs holds much hope 
for a Hunter’s Paradise, neither are many 
of our sportsmen willing to subscribe to the 
theory that the best way to get landowners 
interested in the production of a game crop 
is to urge them to charge the sportsman for 
hunting privileges. This question has fre- 
quently been discussed at meetings of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, as has been the question of adopting 
a Private Game Preserve Law, such as in 
effect in two neighboring states, whereby a 
person is permitted to shoot over an ex- 
tended season, a certain percentage of the 
game raised and released. 

It does seem, however, that through re- 
search and cooperative experimentation, in 
which our organized sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and other wildlife groups take part, 
a sensible, acceptable policy can be evolved 
which will assure both a more abundant 
game crop and ample farm-game hunting 
grounds for the sportsmen who is willing 
to comfort himself properly and to con- 
tribute his fair share toward the mainte- 
nance of favorable game habitats. 

I feel that when a plan is adopted, our 
many hundreds of sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the State could do a tremendous 
amount of missionary work in helping to 
put the plan across with the landowners in 
their vicinity. A contest, in which prizes 
would be awarded to the members who were 
responsible for opening up more hunting 
grounds, and an annual dinner for neighbor- 
ing farmers and landowners are suggestions 
along these lines. 

In conclusion, let me say that in my opin- 
ion state game agencies should lead the 
way in finding solutions to such problems 
as ours, instead of waiting until they are 
literally pushed into untenable positions, or 
the adoption of untried schemes of doubt- 
ful value. 

We are now planning the third phase of 
our long-term game program for Pennsy]- 
vania, and solicit suggestions and advice 
from those assembled at this large gather- 
ing of wildlife enthusiasts who have had 
actual experience in grappling with prob- 
lems such as those which now confront us 
in Pennsylvania. 
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